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Memorabilia. 


N March 18, in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, Mr. Justice McCardie delivered a 
considered judgment in a case where, after 
a breach of promise of marriage, the owner- 
ship of an engagement ring was disputed. 
The plaintiff was represented by a woman 
barrister. His Lordship held that, if the 
man, without a recognised legal justification, 
refused to carry out his promise of marriage, 
he could not demand return of the ring, and, 
this being the present case, gave judgment 
for the plaintiff. The question was one of 
some interest, and in the consideration for 
the judgment, regard was had not only to | 
recent cases and the general principle of 
modern law, but also to the old authorities. 
Two old cases were cited by counsel for the 
defendant of which the earliest was of 1576 
Young v. Burrell. There the plaintiff, 
Young, sued for the return of a gold poman- 
der, ‘left’ with the female defendant ‘‘ as 
a token at such time as he was a suitor for 
marriage with her.’’ The lady had, never- 
theless, married another man. The Court 
ordered that the pomander should be re- 
turned to the plaintiff. This, as the Judge 
remarked, is interesting as showing that, at 
that date, gifts other than a ring might be 
impliedly conditional on marriage. 


HE paper which Mr. Alan Cobham read 
on March 18 before the Royal Aeronauti- 

cal Society (v. The Times of the following 
day) contains some interesting sidelights on 
flying and forecasts on future developments. 
One can hardly be surprised to learn that in 
arge passenger-carrying machines a navi- 
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| machine. 
| when about to land at a high altitude Mr. 
' Cobham 
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| gator in addition to a pilot is required, uhe 


pilot not being able to study his maps and 


| work out his navigation as well as fly the 


In trying to avoid some natives 


““side-slipped’’ his machine—a 
normal manceuvre—and found the difference 
made by the rarefied air in the heavy shock 
with which it came to ground, instead of 
floating down. He believes that the world 
aeroplane routes will have to be travelled 


| with relays of machines; and that air-craft, 


like railway carriages, will have to be built 
to stand out in all weathers. In the Sudan 
he made two interesting discoveries: first, 
that a sandstorm could extend up to a 
height of 12,000 ft., and then that an air- 


_ cooled engine was a practical engine. 


AN American correspondent contributes to 

the Morning Post of March 23 a horri- 
fic account of crime in the United States, 
Statistics, it appears, show that there are 
10,000 murder cases a year throughout the 
States, that is, 102 per million of the popu- 
lation, which may be compared with the four 
or so per million of England and Wales. 
Most of these homicides are the deeds of 
immigrants from Southern and Kastern 
Kurope, perpetrated mostiy by shooting and 
with none of the chivalry of the traditiona! 
English highwayman. ‘These men pause not 
to say: ‘‘ Your money or your life! ”’; they 
will shoot first and rob afterwards, and treat 
any one who has a chance to resist with a 
perfect brutality. The writer tells us, too, 
that the gunman, if caught is let out on bail, 
and may have trial postponed till witnesses 
die or disappear and the evidence is insuffi- 
cient for conviction. His bailsmen charge the 
gunman twenty per cent. on the bail, but 
meanwhile he is free to follow his occupation ; 


'and he keeps a collection of negotiable valu- 


ables at a bank—‘‘ fall money ’’—for pur- 
pose of getting and keeping him out of gao/ 
while his trial is pending. One authority 
computes that the murder rate in the Unites 
States has virtually doubled in twenty-fou: 
years. A point has now been reached when 
no one can be accounted safe; and it is 
strange to note that the country is drifting 
towards acquiescence in this state of affairs. 
Some of the onus of blame falls on news- 
papers and magazines which set forth murder 
as attractive, to which must be added the 
delay of trials, the light sentences, the in- 
frequency of capital punishment. During 
1912-19 in twelve States 19,777 homicides 
were committed ; only 349 of the murderers 
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were executed. Another strange and dis- 
quieting fact is the existence of persons who 
rent pistols to thieves for use in hold-ups 
and robberies. Such an industry in their 
midst, and the peculiar working of the law, 
together with the indifference to it all which 
appears to prevail, surely argue some deep- 
seated instability in trans-Atlantic civiliza- 
tion, 
HE March number of the Library con- 
tains a delightful article by Mr. A. W. 
Reed upon John Clement and his Books, 
John Clement being that ‘‘ boye”’ of Sir 
Thomas More’s who went with him to Ant- 
werp when he met Peter Giles, and who after- 
wards married More’s niece or Ward, Mar- 
garet Giggs. During the reign of Edwara 
VI Clement and his family had been forced 
into exile. In Mary’s reign they returned, 
and Clement instituted proceedings for the 
restoration of his property from the persons 
then occupying it. The Chancery suits in 
question were some years ago discovered and 
transcribed by Mr. H. R. Plomer, and they 
form the basis of the paper. They include 
a most interesting inventory of the contents 
of the Clements’ house in Bucklersbury and, 
what is yet more valuable a catalogue of 
about one hundred and eighty books. About 
forty are Greek, the rest Latin. Professor 
A. W. Pollard, Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Mr. 
R. W. Chapman and Dr. Greg contribute a 
joint account of the history and present 
methods and the use and value of ‘‘ facsi- 
mile ’’ reprints of old books. 


HE City Corporatinon have laid before 
the Kcclesiastical Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament their objections to the 
Union of Benefices and Disposal of Churches 
(Metropolis) Measure. They urge that the 
churches in the City of London are national 
memorials of the antiquity which renders 
the City a magnet of attraction to the world 
at large; that several stand on sites devoted 
to religion from time immemorial and are 
the resting-places of illustrious citzens; that 
though now not much frequented on Sundays, 
they fulfil a need by offering opportunity for 
week-day services which are well attended; 
and that it is unreasonable seeing that the 
City contributes some £45,000 a year for 
church purposes that further and involun- 


the surrender of its historic churches. 

In The Times of March 24 appears a 
leading article on this subject and a letter 
from Lord Hugh Cecil. 
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| A Board of Trade inquiry was held on 
March 22 into the loss of the ship Anti- 
;noe in the Atlantic towards the end of 
‘January. All the circumstances of the 
heroic rescue of her crew by the President 
Roosevelt (see ante p. 10) are still too fresh 
in all our memories to need recapitulation, 
but any one who is making a collection of 
all that relates to the episode may like the 
reference for the full report of the inquiry, 
in which some few additional details appear. 


JE noticed in the Publisher’s Circular for 
March 20 a letter to its Editor signed 
Helen Byrne Hacket mentioning the theft 
from ‘‘The Brick Row Book Shop,” New 
York, of five old printed books and some 
'Thibetan MSS. The books include a first 
edition of ‘ England’s Parnassus ’; a second 
edition (1550) of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ and a 
second edition of Crashaw’s ‘Steps to the 
Temple.’ 


[08D OXFORD’S address on March 20, 
4 in the Music Hall, Edinburgh, to a 
, meeting held under the auspices of the Classi- 
cal Association of Scotland, was a brilliant 
account of classical learning in the sixteenth 
century with the great Joseph Scaliger as 
the central figure. It has been widely re 
ported and commented on. The fullest report 
we have seen will be found in the Scotsman 
of March 22. 
A new discovery in the investigation Sir 
Jagadis Chandra Bore is making into 
the physiology of plants is reported by The 
Times correspondent at Calcutta—the fact, 
namely, that cobra poison affects the so- 
called ‘‘ heart-beat’’ of plants. This may 
cast important light upon the action of the 
venom on the animal heart. 


[HE three days’ sale of books from the 
Britwell Court Library brought several 
interesting items to public notice. On Mon- 
day the book which fetched the highest price 
—purchased by Dr. Rosenbach—was a fine 
copy of the rare first edition of Dr. John 
Dee’s ‘General and Rare Memorials Per- 
tayning to the Perfect Arte of Navigation’ 
which went for £1,210. It has marginal 
alterations in a contemporary hand and was 
sold in 1818 for £8 12s. 6d. A more interest- 
ing item, however (though Dr. Rosenbach 


ff Sac ‘obtained it for only £350) was Dyer’s 
tary contribution should be required of it in | 
| bound up with Plowden’s work of the same 


‘ Abridgement de touts les cases Reportes’ 


title, which presently was discovered to con- 
tain Bacon’s autograph signature and numer- 
ous marginal notes and annotations by him. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AT OSTEND: 
WAR MEMORIES. 


§ the memories and experiences of 
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you could hear them singing a long way down 
the street. 1 was in my little room all the 
time. “‘ They leave me alone.” There werea 
good many funerals now and then. One 
funeral I remember in particular. He was a 


| “ very high class,” I think a General Officer. 
| He died, and he had special honours. 


| He had to remain till the war 


rishi r d old inhabitants | 
aged parishioners and old inhabitants | about eleven days. 


historic value, the follow- 


conversation 


are often of 
ing record of a 
nonagenarian concierge of the English 
church at Ostende may be of interest. 
Madame Rosalie Bouillaert became concierge 
of the church more than thirty years ago, 
not being entirely ignorant of English ways, 
for she had in her earlier life been for about 
eighteen months with an English family at 
Folkestone. Her little house actually joins 
on to the church in the Rue Longue—close 
to the quay. The visitor, on entering the 
church, has her house on the left hand, built 
of brick, as 1s the church itself. Just as 
at Bruges, so also in Ostende, it is to the 
generosity of King Leopold (in the early 
’sixties) that the British nation has large 
cause to be thankful for the erection of their 
church, and to this day the Belgian Govern- 
ment makes an annual contribution, as also 


with the | 


| the mistress of the Church.” 


And there was a Prince, Prince Battyany. 
was over. 
There was an Wnglishman who was killed on 
the Digue. Then there was no train; no boat. 
They took him back after some time, when 
they could. His body lay in the Vestry for 


They did it because he was a son, and he 
wished to be in England by his parents. So 
I can’t say no more. Our Cemetery was full. 

Yes. They brought many high class bodies 
here. As I have said, you could hear their 
singing and their services ever so far into 
the strect. “‘ Not tere alone.” “ It was just 
the same in “St. Pierre et St. Paul” [the 


chief Church in Ostende] and in “the 
Capuchin Church” [the very old, small 
Church close to the English Church]. “ They 


was full of Germans.” ‘“ They was all very 
nice to me.” “I wasn’t ever complaining at 
all.” “‘ They were the mastery;” “ but I was 
“The Church 
was always to be open ”—and “it was always 
open.” “It was orders from the Town.” 


| “The Town paid me.’ 


does the municipality of Ostende, towards | 


its upkeep and funds, 


The words that follow are given absolutely | 


as Madame Bouillaert spoke them, some few 
in English, but most in French, in the 
calmest and most reflective of ways (wonder- 
ful for her age), and replying to any ques- 
tion put to her when needed by the present 
writer, who took down in writing what she 
said, just in her own words: 

When I first became concierge, thirty years 
ago, a Mr. Douglas was our Chaplain. He 
was not married. He was very. very young. 

have always been here ever since. When 
the war came, in August, it was in the season. 
All the English went at once. I cannot quite 
remember when for the very first time the 
Germans came. When they did come, one day 
some German officers called upon me. I think 
it was in the month of June. They asked for 
They said that they 
everything tranquille. 
should come and go. They should bring their 
invalids. They should hold their services, and 
use the Church and organ. ‘Oh yes! How 
many were there in the Church’? Do you 
ask? Oh! It was quite full. They used to 


sleep all over it, on the floor, in the seats. | 
y They held their | 
Services. They played the organ. Their Chap-| . 
They sang very loud; | tion :— 


They did not move the seats 


lains were very nice. 





“When they went, the Church was not left 
very dirty? ’’ No! No! Why think! Look 
at all those feet that there were in the Church 
all the time. “Never touch anything to 
hurt,” they said. And they did not. “ Leave 
it all as it was,” they said. And they did. 


This little record may end with the closing 
remark that the Ostende church, apart from 


‘other reasons, will always have a special 


They | 


interest for English visitors, because on’ its 
North wall there is a simple brass tablet 
testifying for all time to that splendid gal- 
lantry which took place so near the church, 
when the heroes of the Vindictive and 
its companion gunboats, laid down their lives 
for God, and King, and country. 

That brass plate made from the propeller 
of the Vindictive itself was placed there by 
the British Admiralty Salvage Section. 
The inscription upon it is as follows :— 

To The Memory of Those Who 
Gave Their Lives on The Blocking 
of The Port of Zeebrugge by 
¥I.M.S. “Vindictive,” “Iphigenia,” “Intrepid,” 
and “ Thetis ’—-April 23rd, 1918, And on the 
Blocking of Ostende By 
H.M.S. “ Vindictive,” May 9th, 1918. 





| This Plate made from H.M.S. “ Vindictive ” 
|/Is Placed here by The British Admiralty 
Salvage Section. 


Close by is another tablet with this inscrip- 
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To The Memory of The 
21 Men Who Lost Their 
In the Sinking of 
Hi.M. Salvage Ship ‘“ Hughli” 
Off Nieuport, 26th April, 1919. 


Lives 


This Plate is Placed here by ‘The 
British Admiralty Salvage Section. 
R. G. P. 


Ostende. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
WILLs. 


I copied the following, from the Indexes to 
the various Dioceses which were filed in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, some twenty 
years ago, and as the originals are now un- 
fortunately destroyed I am contributing the 
particulars I have in order that they may, 
by being published in these columns, be pre- 
served for the use of students and others of 
lrish Genealogy. 


DIOCESE OF 


XVII, XVIII AND xXIx CENTURY 


DERRY. 


WILLS. 
Year. Name. Place. 
1637 Hamilton James Donagheady 
1723 ; Major James Cumber 
1734 James Drumeny 
a Machereymeson 

1755 Clondermott 
1775 Donagheady 
1787 Cappagh 
1798 Farighanvale 
1799 Leckpatrick 
1805 Castlemellan 
1806 Newtonstewart 
1808 Pt) 
1814. Winey 
1817 a 
1835 RS Camus 
1842 James 

Babington Glanfad 
1730 Richard Ballindute 
1768 = Clonleigh 
1678 tobert Clady 
1725 Ballindreat 
1789 Termonamongan 
1796 6 99 ” 
1856 Reynolds Amelia Carrick House 
1830 Irederick Doaghs 
1855 Hudson 

Moore Carrick 
1812 James Magilligan 
1734 John Tamlaghtard 
1819 ” Magilligan 
1827 Margaret * 
1767 Paul Dunboe 
1752 Thomas Tamlaghtard 

BONDS. 
1776 Reynolds Anne Derry 
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1853 George 
Rutter Magilligan 
1s12 James Fi 
1850 % 5 Carryreagh 
Tamlaghtard 
1793 John alee 
1776 William Derry 
1791 s 9 ” 
DIOCESE OF DUBLIN, 
WILLS. 
1655 Hamilton Andrew Killenure, 
Co. Donegal 
1633 Reynolds Garrett Dublin 
1634 93 o> ” 
or Gerrott 2 
1636 Anthony Bf 
1736 Michael Coomb 
DIOCESE OF CLOGHER. 
MARRIAGE LICENCE BONDS. 
1804 Reynolds John Aughnaseadagh, 


or Randless 


DIOCESE 
WILLS. 
1808 Reynolds Henry 
1777 Thomas 
1786 William 


Co. Monaghan. 


OF MEATH., 


Trim 
Dengan, Meath 
Athboy 


DIOCKSE OF KILMORE AND ARDAGH. 


MARRIAGE LICENCE BONDS. 
1770 Delamer Mary and Peter Conochy 
1712/3 Delamere Bridget Peter Nugent 
1771 Bi Judy Daniel O’Brien 
1697 3s Mary »,» Laghlin Donelly 
1812 Hamilton Alicia » Charles Howard 
1774 Hickes Richard ., Mary Brown 
1773 Hicks Phoebe .. Isaac Evitt 
1763 oa Rebecca ., John Tate 
1740 Reynolds Charles ,, Elizabeth Abbot 
1727 ai, Elizabeth ,, Willoughby 
Perry 
1772 Po James s. Elizabeth 
Gormly 
1747 fe ss Blizabeth Owers 
or Owens 
177 ; Margaret ,, Joseph Dowlan 
1727 a ‘5 s» Richard Tyrreli 
1768 ; Patrick ,, Mary Brady 
1749 i Richard ,. Elizabeth 
Johnston 
1716 mn William Mary Fergusson 
DIOCESE OF RAPHOE. 
WILLS. 
Year. Name Place. 
1713 Hamilton Anthony  Ballyotherland 
1745 - James Tobuslan 
1830 Reynolds Mary Ann Ballyshannon 
1760 = Rebecca Letterkenny 
1753 “6 William Drummore 
BONDS. 
1796 Hamilton Andrew Mondowie, farmer 
1797 se Ann Killybegs 
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117 Ranolds William Donegall, gent. 
72 Reynolds George — 
1745 ss Michael Raphoe 
1826 > % a 
1698 _Ronalds Letice 
MARRIAGE LICENCE BONDS. 
1732 Hamilton Andrew and Isabell Parker 
1822 Johnston Francis ,, Mary Johnston 
1736 F James ,; Margaret White 
1735 Jno. ,. Jane M, 
Buchannan 
1819 Jane Coyle 
1826 é 3 Sarah Donaldson 
1732 Rannely Mary Brook Chambers 
17323 Reynolds William Dorothea Ellis 
DUBLIN. 
PREROGATIVE MARRIAGE LICENCE BONDS. 
168 Reynolds James and Susanna 
Humphreys 
1788 Joanna Hubert Kelly 
1794 Thomas Harriott 
Witherington 
PREROGATIVE INVENTORIES. 
Year. Name. Place. 
1815 Hamilton James i‘intragh, 
Co. Donegal 
1250 Fintragh House, 
Co. Donegal 
1845 Richard Corran Lodge. 
Co. Donegal 
1826/40 Keon Miles Keonbrook, 
Co. Leitrim 
1814 Myles IXeonbrook, 
Co. Leitrim 
1845 Reynolds MaryAnne  J)ublin 
1855 a Mary Ann orse Macnamara 
orse Peyton Loughscur, 
Co. Leitrim 
1948 Richard Ford Lodge, 
Young near Cavan 
PATENT ROLLS. JAMES 7. 
Page. Name. Place. 
322 Reynolds Brian, 
Tirleogh 
and 
Daniel Leitrim 
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Charles Manor of Laghine 
or Leaghin 
[Had Grant 
19th February. 


19 James I.] 


Edmund ‘Tanlaghtbegg 
Henry Cornay, Cordinan, 
Tullagh 


Humphrey Market and Fair 
at Dawnemona 


Jobn Manor of Lough- 

scurr 
es Fort of Clon- 

magher Cloyne 

Tirlagh Dromharke, Drom- 
graine 

William Manor of Lissene- 
gane 


Hy. Frrzceratp REeynorps. 
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WALTER OFFAMILIO: BUILDER OF 
PALERMO CATHEDRAL (1170-85). 


AS the English nationality of this memor- 
++ able twelfth century Sicilian Arch- 
bishop has been seriously called-in-question 
by a correspondent in The Times of March 
13, and also the usually accepted phonetic 
origin of his Italian name “ of-a-mill” 
(pointing to, presumably, a humble local 
origin, somewhere in England), it may be of 
interest to adduce evidence in ‘N. and Q’ 
which is evidently unknown either to Mr. 
Phillips, who wrote the letter, or to Mr. E. 
Freshfield, who proferred a guess (as to 
the name) far more ingenious than probable, 
deriving it from a familiaris, i.e., suggest- 
ing that Walter Offamilio was so-called be- 
cause he had appropriated the title of proto 


‘familiaris. ‘The alpha (a gapsAapis)” says 


Mr. Freshfield, ‘‘ was used to designate the 
position of Walter as primus in the familia: 
council.’’ That is quite interesting, no doubt : 
but it is not warranted by the evidences to 
hand, and does not in the least account 
for his brother, who was also known as ‘“‘Bar- 
tholomew Offamil,’’ dean of Girgenti, and 
afterwards its Bishop, and much later the 
successor at Palermo to his better known 
brother Walter. He is called ‘‘ the English- 
man ”’ (V’inglese) there, in local tradition as 
well as in documents: and Innocent III ad- 
dressed letters to him which are extant. 
One of these I have seen. So it is quite 
certain that there were two powerful 
brothers who were apparently of Norman-Eng- 
lish parentage, and who both, in turn, rose 
to the highest posts in Sicilian Church 
and State, for, indeed, each became Chan- 
cellor of Sicily. Walter died in 1189, and 
Bartholomew* in 1201. In any case Fami- 
liaris would not have become famiglio in 
medieval Italian which signified a servant. 

Now, the elder, the builder of the Duomo, 
had been King William, the Good’s 
(1155-89) English tutor, and we cannot 
doubt that, to his success in that position, 
he owed his promotion and influence; and 
when (in 1177) Princess Joan dau. of Henry 
II of England, came to Palermo with a mag- 
nificent suite to be married to Walter’s mas- 
ter, the political aspect of this great 
match at least had been favoured and fur- 
thered (if not contrived) by Archbishop 

* Bartolommeo Offamilio in 1171 was at 
the Court of Constantinople as Bishop of Gir- 
genti, representing Sicilian interests there with 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus., 
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Walter (Offamilio), and the relations be- 
tween the two Norman Crowns of England 
and Sicily, consequently became streng- 
thened. The Chronicler of William states 
that ‘‘ there was better security in the very 
thickets of Sicily in his reign than in the 
Cities of other Kingdoms.’’ The King 
among his many great works between Palermo 
and Monreale created an English park six 


miles long, and, it is quite possible that the — 


well-known ‘‘ Giardino Inglese”’ bears in its 
Name a reminiscence of those other days. 
As to Walter’s power and wisdom when act- 
ing as the King’s Chancellor (cf. ‘ Chron. 
of Rich. of San Germano.’ iv., p. 161), in 
reference to the devolution of the Sicilian 
crown in case (as happened) of William 
dying childless. 

As to the name Offamilio, such a phonetic 
transfusion was not only possible, but ex- 
tremely attractive to Italian ears, while 
it happily distinguished Walter, the second 
Archbishop of that name, from the earlier 
twelfth century, Walter I called ‘‘ the Nor- 
man.”’ In rather later days it will be re- 
called how Sir John Hawkwood, the Gen- 
eral, became called Giovanni Acuto: and the 
German one, Baumgarten: Bongiardino. 
In any case, we have the solid fact that both 
these prelates, Walter and Bartholomew, 
bore the same appellation, Offamilio, as a 
family, not’ as a ‘‘ familiary,’’-name, at 
(;irgenti and Palermo: and, moreover, th 
no other of the great magnate familiares of 
the Norman Kings of Sicily were ever so 
designated, but these two forcible Anglo-Nor- 
mans, alone. It is true that in humble man- 
orial names we should in English documents 
of those times have expected and found “ Of 
the Mill”? (Fr. Du Moulin); but an Italian 
could not pronounce the English definite 
article so readily as the indefinite: hence 
“Walter of the Mill,” naturally became 
Gualterio Offamilio or ‘ Ofamil’ as Prof. 
Altavilla and Padre Carini have both called 
him. 


St. Crarr BappELry. 





SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 


THE following are extracted from about 

10,700 monumental inscriptions and lists 
of surnames copied in Suffolk churchyards 
during 1824-1846 by the Rev. J. W. Darby, 
and lately indexed (surnames and _place- 
names) by me. His manuscript is in Ips- 
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| wich Central Library. My divisions are: 
| (A) other English counties, omitting Nor. 
| folk, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, which ad- 
join Suffolk; (B) Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
| Isle of Man, Channel Islands; (C) other 
| European countries; (D) Asia; (E) Africa; 
(i) America and West Indies; (G) Austra- 
' lia. 
(A) Orner Eneiisu Countiss. 

(i) BEDFORDSHIRE. 


1. (Badley.) Per pale arg. and sa. two 
flanches and three fleurs-de-lis all counter- 
‘changed (? Robins), impaling Per chevron 
/engrailed gu. and arg. three talbots’ heads 
erased counterchanged (Duncombe).  Hen- 
rietta Maria w. of Cha. Rosrns of ye Midle 
Temple esq. da. of Will. Duncomss of Bat- 
lesden [now Battlesden] co. Bedford esq. 
lyeth interred here d. 5 Feb. 1728 aged 41. 

2. (Sudbury 8S. Gregory.) A chevron 
between three garbs (Burkitt), impaling A 
saltire between twelve crosses patty (Denny). 
Crest: A garb, Myles Burxirr gent, 14 
Nov. 1690; Mrs. Mary B. his w. 24 June 

(1699; Tho. Denney B. s. of Miles B. and 
Mary his w. 17 Sep. 1704 ag. 31; Miles B., 
M.A., s. of above Miles and Mary 15 July 
1744 aged 72. S. side: Mr. Tho. B. 16 Oct. 
1793 aged 76; Martha his w. da. of Mr. Tho. 
Woopwarp of Bedford 11 Ap. 1763 aged 33. 
(ii) BERKSHIRE. 

3. (Brandon.) Benj. Paty b. at Frielsha 
[now Frilsham] co. Barks d. 10. Feb. 1733 
aged 47. 

Gii) BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

4. (Cockfield.) Three saddles two and 
one (Harvey), impaling Three walnut-leaves 
in bend cotised (Waller). Cecilia da. of 
Kdm. Watxer late of Beaconsfield in Buck- 
inghamshire esq. w. of James Harvey 6 Jan. 
1695 aged 35. 

5. (Mutford.) Tho. Will, Temprz, D.D., 
R. of Kirkley in this co., formerly Fell. of 
Corpus Christi Coll. Camb., great-grands. to 
Col. James T., fourth s. of Sir Tho. T. bar’t. 
Stowe Park in Buckinghamshire, d. at his 
house, Northwood Place in this par., 24 Jan. 
1809 aged 74; Mary his w. heiress of Edw. 
DatBeE gent. 20 Nov. 1817 aged 67; four of 
their children d. inf, 

6. (Yorford.) Hen. Freeman Denny 
surg. late of High Wycomb Buck’s. 10 May 
1825 aged 25 only s. of Hen. D. surg. of 
Saxmundham. 

(iv) CHESHIRE. 


7. (Honington.) Sam. Barrow pb. at 
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Knutsford in Cheshire 21 May 1757 d. in 
this par. 1 Oct. 1846 [? 1826—C.P.]. 
(vy) CUMBERLAND. 

8. (Horringer.) Jane Speppine only da. 
of John S. of Mirehouse co. Cumberland esq. 
d. at Bury 3 Ap. 1820 ag. 17. 

(vi) DEVONSHIRE. 

9. (Aldringham.) | Mrs. Rachel Grete 
lost 18 Oct. 1775 aged 23 da. of Nehemiah 
Hunt gent. of Plymouth. 

10, (Hingsfield.) Charlotte Haypon of 
Shute in Devonshire b. 22 May 1785 d. at 
Ringsfield Parsonage 26 May 1821. 

C. ParrrRiIpGE, F.S8.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

(To be continued.) 


HE DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN AND 
LOCAL TERMINOLOGY.—I have 


this week read with considerable interest | 
Dr T. V. Devey’s most valuable book, ‘ Re- | 


cords of Wolsingham,’ which is a pattern 
local history and helps one to appreciate 


the life, manners, customs and methods of | 


the community system and community gov- 
ernment from tmedizeval times. Here, as 


in most places, the churchwardens paid from | 


their funds for the destruction of vermin 
at a time when foxes were probably much 
fewer and the polecat family much more 
numerous than is the case to-day. At Wol- 
singham the price upon Master Reynard’s 
head was less than in other parts of the 
North, but much higher than that for stoats 
and weasels and ‘‘ foumarts’’ (polecats). 
The first entry in this connection Dr. Devey 
quotes is from the church accounts of 1779 
when 4s, 8d. was paid for two foxes’ and 
eight foumarts’ heads. Next year for three 
foxes and nine ‘‘ foulmarts’ ’’ (the spelling 
of the latter word varies) heads 9s. 4d. was 
paid. Until 1784 there were no more pay- 
ments and then 10s. was claimed for the 
destruction of foulmarts, foxes and otters. 
The following year only three foulmarts were 
destroyed and for these 4d. each was given. 


In 1787 nine foulmarts were paid for at a | 


similar rate, no fox having been destroyed 
either in that year or 1788, which was a 
blank so far as vermin is concerned. In 1789 
there was greater activity, a fox’s and two 
foulmarts’ heads being brought to the 
churchwardens to prove the claim for 3s. 8d. 
reward. Here are some further records :— 
£s.d. 


1790—6 otters at 1/- each, 10 foulmarts 
at 4d. each, 10 weasels at 14d. each, 
1 fox at 2/6, last year’s foulmarts’ 
heads 5/6 18 7 


1792—8 foulmarts, 6 weasels, 1 tox 5 11 
1793—3 foxes, 7/6; 3 foulmarts 1/8, 8 
weasels 1/- 10 2 
1794—9 foxes at 2/6 each, 4 foumarts 
at 4d. each, 2 weasels at 14d. 141 
1795—1 fox, 3 foulmarts, 4 weasels 3 10: 
1797—7 foulmarts, 2 weasels 27 


1798—10 foulmarts, 4 weasels, 7 foxes 1 1 4 
1799—three foxes 7/6, 6 foulmarts 2/-, 

weasels 10}d. 11 4 
1800—2 foxheads, 5 foulmarts 6 8 

And so the Wolsingham records continue. 
In the Lastingham accounts weasels are de- 
scribed as ‘‘fowmards,’’ whereas polecats 
are entered as ‘‘ mowt pates.’’ According 
to local conditions, and the class of vermin 
considered the greatest pest, so did the re- 
muneration increase for their destruction. 
In 1672 1s. 8d. was paid at Lastingham for 
'‘*mowr pates’’’? and ‘‘ fowmards’”’ heads, 
|and the same year Nicholas Clay received 
|1s. 4d. for catching four ‘‘fowmards.”’ In 
1694 4s. 4d, was disbursed for ‘‘ fowmards ”’ 
and ‘‘ pates’ ’’ heads, whilst in 1751 2s. was 
| paid for a fox’s head. 

In the Whitby district there seems to have 
been a very successful war waged against 
polecats (‘‘fulmoors ”’ they described them) 
|in 1706, for at Ugthorpe in that year 4s. 8d. 
was paid for fourteen, at Newton 12s. 8d. 
was the reward for twelve ‘‘ fullmoors’ ’’ 
and three foxes’ heads. Barnby church- 
wardens paid 2s. for six ‘‘ fullmor”’ heads, 
and those at Lythe satisfied claims for three 
foxes and six ‘‘ fullmors”’ caught with 11s. 
At Kettleness in 1787, ten foxes (‘‘ three 
catched in a trap at Mulgrave Castle’’) had 
to be paid for—£2. How there came to be 
a jackal in those parts I cannot imagine, 
lout in 1846 8s. was paid for a jackal head, 
and the following year rewards for vermin 
destroyed ceased with 4s. paid for a fox 
head. The Lythe registers enter their pay- 
ments under ‘‘ verment heads ’’ and include 
rewards for badgers amongst them. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBORKOUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


| HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN THE BAP- 
| TIST, RIPON.—There is a _ hiatus 
| 1547-67 in the list of the Masters in the 
|‘ Vict. Hist.’ of Yorkshire, ‘‘ Sir’’ Thomas 
| Blackburne, clerk, compounded for the first 
fruits 23 May, 1554; a certificate from the 
Chapter of York dated 23 April, 1555, stated 
that he had been admitted and instituted 
to the mastership on 5 May last, the vacancy 
being due to the deprivation of Thomas Wil- 
son the last incumbent (Exch. First Fruits 
Plea Roll I, no. 130). 
H. Inck ANDERTON. 
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9 Seay, . N. W. PUGIN.—TI shall be grateful for 
Readers Queries. A any information combing him not 
——----— - -- contained in the ordinary sources, 7.¢., those 
(GOMMUNION OF THE DYING IN mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
ABSENCE OF PRIEST: PRE- Biography.’ Can any reader tell me the 
CHRISTIAN RITE.—In ‘The Medieval | whereabouts of his letters, diaries and other 
Village’ (Cambridge Press) reviewed at Papers? K. Cxarx, 
ante p. 53, the author tells that a dying | a : 3 
man ie the absence of a priest could oD RUNDY FAMILY.—T shall feel obliged 
ter the sacrament to himself by putting a to anyone who can give furtner 
little earth into his mouth in the pre-Christ- Particulars of the undermentioned Grundys, 
ian way. I seem also to recall either in Mal- most, and probably all, of whom hailed 
lory or in the ‘ History of the Holy Grail’ from much the same part of Lanca- 
a somewhat parallel case, where the dying shire. The substance of the first three en- 
knight (perhaps Sir Percival) ate three tries is derived from the printed pedigree of 
blades of grass in the name of the Holy Grundie of Deane (near Bolton) and Bury 
Trinity, no priest being at hand to officiate. in ‘The Records of the Heape Family,’ 
Can any reader tell me the origin of these which Mr. Richard Heape, its author, has 
statements, or on what authority they rest? ; kindly supplied. 
What was the pre-Christian rite referred to 1. Thomas (of Bolton) and Robert Grun- 
by the author of the ‘ Medieval Village’? die, younger sons of James Grundie (b. 1550) 
W. CourtHorre ForMaN. of Rumworth, parish of Deane. Both were 


RELICS OF THOM ASA BECKET —Some alive in 1623, and Robert is stated to have 


sixty years ago some of the mass vest- | — 7 id —. —— d Frena 
ments of St. Thomas were stated to be ‘ "as 8 : 


Bi aca cape ‘ Grundie (bapt. at Deane, 5 June, 1617), liv- 
preserved at Courtrai, Dixmude, and Sens, ing 1633, gels sons of Dennis todas 
and one of the saint’s mitres was in the Al ad at Chesier 1637) of Rumworth 
possession of the Archbishop of Westminster. oe a 1 “ ae ll of hi ak a i 
(re these relics still in existence, and are | L “a “rs se 9 Had “a eaten: oy ra 
they ever shown in public? Have they been | ne ' at a , a py Mtr Gumi 
sateeaticnted ? . James, younger s Jame: 

Ww — ae E. (bur. at Deane, 24 Jan., 1677), was living 
NCIENT FONT, SETTRINGTON, away from home in 1677. Had he any 
** YORKS.—Settrington has a Norman | issue? 
‘ont, in shape nearly a cube of 24 inches, 4. Thomas Grundy, m. Anne Swinfen, 
vith engaged capitals at each angle. The 172-, verification, etc. required. Was she 
nearest font, of the same period and similar | one ‘of the Stationiabive Swinfens ? 
‘lesign that I know is at Hart, Co. Durham; 5. James Grundy (d. 1767), of Little 
and this I think is unique for that county. S iiat a 31 Dec. 1908. Jane (bapt 30 Aug.. 
Would it be safe to make the same statement 1706: d. 1767). y. d. of Alexander Lever, of 
«bout the Settrington font so far as York- Darcy Lever, and had issue (vide Viscount 
shire is concerned ? Leverhulme’s pedigree in Burke’s ‘Peerage’) 





a eR a A. EF. Oveurrep. Particulars of descendants required. 
Pi Secncgyy SN 6. John Grundy, b. at Bolton, 2 June, 
SUNDIAL MOTTO.—The line 1780, son of James and Mary Grundy. Par- 


Hortus utramque tulit et nos meditemur ticulars required of James and Mary; was 
in horto. John their only child? t 
F. Gorpon Ror. 
“The Clerestory.”’ 18, Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. : 


occurs on a sundial in the garden of a former 
convent at Polesworth, near Tamworth. It , 
has been suggested that a preceding line hav- | 
ing reference to the utramque has been lost. | VALLETORT.—I find, in an old. pedigree, 
Can any reader supply the quotation ? the marriage of Joan, ‘‘ base daughter 


Grorcr Pricnarp Porter. | of Richard, earl of Cornwall, King of the 

LACES OF WORSHIP IN LONDON! Romans, by Joane de Valletort’’ to Sir 
USED AS PRINTING OFFICES.— | Richard Champernowne. The ‘D.N.B’ 
Has a list of these ever been compiled ? | lists only three ‘‘ base”? children of Richard, 
R. E. Taomas. | Earl of Cornwall. Dugdale said that, Regi- 
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nald de Walletort, who died s.p. 30 Henry 
Ill, married Joane, dau. and co-heiress ot 
Thomas Bassett, and states further that she 
survived him. 
Valletort, his brothers, Ralphe and Roger, 
paid knight’s fees to Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, which would seem to indicate some 
gonnection with Richard. Can anyone give 
me either a full list of the illegitimate issue 
of Richard, Earl of Cornwall and King of 
the Romans, or proof that Joane de Valle- 
jort, wife of Sir Richard Champernowne, 
was a ‘‘ base’’ daughter of Richard ? 
GILBERT H. DOANE, 
University of Nebraska, Librarian. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U.5.A. 


ODGSON’S JUVENILE DRAMA.—I 
have a voluine of the above, dated about 
the eighteen-thirties, I imagine, containing 
plays so various as ‘ Macbeth,’ *‘ The Battle 
of Waterloo,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘The Miller and 
his Men,’ ‘ Life in Paris,’ and ‘ Raymond 
and Agnes, or the Bleeding Nun of the Castle 
of Lindenburg.’ Were these dramas intended 
for performance by juvenile actors, or did 
they accompany those miniature theatres and 
cardboard cut-out figures with which some 
of us were familiar in our childhood ? 


As -C; 3. 
UTLAWRIES BILL: A PARLIAMENT- 
ARY MYSTERY.--In the © official 


“Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Commons”’ for Feb. 6 last, being the first 
day of the Session, there appeared the fol- 
lowing entry :— 

effectual 
read the 


Outlawries Bill_—‘‘ for the more 
preventing Clandestine Outlawries,” 
first time; to be read a second time. 


On looking through the ‘‘ Votes ’’ for many 
years past, I find the same entry—always 
on the opening day of the Session. But I 
cannot find that the Bill ever comes up for 
second reading. As the title of the measure 
has a distinctly mediseval flavour about it, 
it strikes me that I might have to go back 
for three hundred years or more before I 
alighted on the date when it was first intro- 
duced into Parliament. On my writing to 


the Stationary Office for a copy of the Bill | 


I was informed by the Director of Publica- 
tions that ‘‘ the Outlawries Bill is ordered 
to be printed, but copies are never placed 
on sale.” This is not helpful. 
sme reader can throw some light on this 
mysterious Bill. 


Joun B. Twycross. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The heirs of Reginald de | 


Perhaps | 
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'RRADSHAW THE REGICIDE.—The 
‘D.N.B.,’ in its life of Bradshaw, 
states that John Bradshaw the regicide 
left no children. On the other hand the 
same Dictionary says, in its life of Thomas 
Salmon, the original compiler of ‘‘ State 
Trials,”’ that Bradshaw’s daughter was the 
mother of Salmon. The following letter, 
printed in Mercurius Pragmaticus for 
King Charles II, for 12-19 June, 1649 
(Thomason tract FE 560 (19).) implies that 
Bradshaw really had children, and there 
seems to be no reason to think that either 
the letter itself or the account given of it 
in this Royalist periodical was untrue, as it 
would be quite pointless if this was the case. 
The writer says that he picked the letter up 
and that it concerned 

his mother’s businesse, which she wrote to 
him about when he was at Grays Inne. 
Sirrah it’s a sign how you mind her businesse 
when you lose her letter and let it come into 
ny hands, but T’ll be so honest as to return 
it in her own language to a tittle. 

To the Worshipful John Bradshaw at his 
chambers in Grays Inne, these, etc. 

Son John. When you have dispatched the 
husinesse I last wrote about I pray you to 
bring me my petticoate downe, for I think 
I can sell my best here for as much as it 
cost me. Send my linnens and my prints (?) 
and pewter pot and wheele. Pray you to buy 
me a black bag for a girle of 10 years old, 
of taffity. The taffity is cut in three and then 
it will not be above halfe a crowne or 7 
groats. When it is cut it must be a yard 
long. Pray you be sure to buy them, for 
they are for one that has given me money 
for them, and you shall have it when- you 
come down. Remember my love to your wife 
and children. So I rest, your loving mother, 
Sara BrapsHaw. 

Was Bradshaw’s mother living in 1649 and 
who was she? If this letter is genuine, it 
throws some doubt upon the pedigree given 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

J. G. MuppiMman. 


‘“ WAN IN THE MOON”: ‘“ RABBIT IN 
THE MOON.’’—Whence came the idea 
jof a ‘‘Man in the Moon’? In India it 
| is the rabbit who is honoured with that place, 
| as having afforded Buddha his last and final 
incarnation-abode. In Australia it is im- 
' possible to ‘‘ fancy ’’ a man’s outline on the 
‘face of the moon, whereas the rabbit is 
‘readily seen. Is there any connection be- 
; tween the Moon Rabbit and the ‘ Easter 
Rabbit ’’ which plays such a prominent part 
‘in the Continental pastrycook’s shop .during 
| the Paschal days? 
} Epwarp (. Barton. 
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ATTHEW ARNOLD: HIS DEATH.—In 


1908 a friend told me that Matthew | 
Arnold’s death was due to ‘‘ heart failure ' 


after jumping over a fence when out near 
Liverpool with his sister.”? [Vide ‘ Popular 
Fallacies,’ 3rd ed., p. 439.] This friend 
has now forgotten his authority for this 
statement. 1 should be obliged if any reade1 
can confirm or correct it, and give reference. 
A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 

‘“MWPOUTH - JOKE.”’—In the ‘Life of 

Richard Hoggart,’ the murderer, who 
was executed at Edinburgh, in July, 1821; 
published by Thomas Richardson, of Derby, 
in pamphlet form, about 1838, occurs the 
following :— 

Hoggart was going to do so, but on going 
out of the cell door, was seized by two men, 
and handcuffed, and a horrible thing called 
a mouth-joke, clapped on his head. It comes 
down with iron bars, both before and behind 
the head, the front bar having a thick iron 
tongue that enters the mouth... 

This was evidently some sort of brank. 
Why was it used in a prison? Was it to 
take the place of a gag? I cannot find the 
term in any books I have consulted. I should 
like to know if the one mentioned above 
exists in any museum. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


LOYD FAMILY OF HAFOD UN NOS, 
DENBIGHSHIRE.—C€an any one tell 
me whether Rhys ap Jenan ap Llewellyn ap 
Lloyd, Esquire, of the body to Edward IV. 
(vide * The Book of Evan Lloyd Jeffry’) was 
a scion of the above family? Also, is their 
pedigree to be found in any published work 
historical or genealogical ? 


Wm. Luoyp. 


ft EORGE 
Cambridge University from Trinity Col- 
lege in 1820.—He is described as the son of 
George Cowell, of London. I should be glad 
to have further information about him. 
G. F. R. B. 
JOHN ABERNETHY, Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, graduated LL.B. in 


1730. Can any correspondent of ‘N. and 
().’ give me information about Abernethy’s , 
career ? 
G. F. R. B. 
UNE BEETLES.—-These beetles of a 


“% metallic green colour were plentiful in 


Kent and Surrey gardens sixty or more years | 


ago, and I possess specimens taken at Car- 

shalton, Surrey, and Sydenham, Keni. 

They are now never seen. Are they extinct ? 
Leonarp (|, Price. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COWELL, graduated B.A. at_ 





' JOSEPH NICHOLAS, COUNT wWIn. 
DISCH-GRAETZ.—Can any reader tell 
me where the brochure entitled ‘ De ce que 
les régents ont & faire, s’ils ne veulent pas 
que le peuple le fasse’ by the above author 
who lived from 1744—1802, is to be 
found, and what are the contents of *R6é 
ponse & la question de M. le Comte de 
Windisch-Graetz sur les causes des plaisirs et 
des peines internes’? This last named is to 
be found in the British Museum. 
DESIDERIUS. 
**CCRIMSHANKING ”=TAX DODGING. 
—This term appears in a leaderette in 
The Sunday Times, March 7, 1926, to indi- 
cate the action of those who go to reside in 
the Channel Isles and elsewhere for the pur- 
pose of evading taxation. An account cf 
the origin and history of the word would be 
appreciated. 
H. Askew. 
‘OUNTY OR SHIRE: USE OF THE 
TERMS.—What is the distinction be- 
tween the two terms ‘‘ County” and 
‘Shire’? ? Can they be properly used in 
conjunction? For instance can one say 
‘“The County Council of Hertfordshire ” or 
the ‘‘ Bedfordshire County Council ’’? 


[TUDOR STREET.—This runs from Bridge 
Street to Temple Lane. In the seven- 
teenth century it is alluded to as White- 
friars; in 1746 the western part was known 
as Temple Street and the present name ap- 
pears in 1761. Can any reader explain why 
this street was given its name? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
KERMAN, GOVERNOR OF NEW- 
GATE.—The valiant defender of the Old 
Bailey during the Gordon Riots was Gover- 
nor Akerman. Was he a Britisher; if not, 
of what extraction ? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
ee OF QUOTATION WANTED,—In 
the ‘Essays of Elia’ (a chapter on 
Ears) Lamb quotes the lines 
“*—_. Party in a parlour 
All silent, and all Damnep.” 
Max O’Rell, in his ‘ John Bull and his Island ’ 
(xili.), expands this into 
“A party in a parlour 
. . . some sipping tea, 
But as you by their faces see, 
| All silent, and all —— damned.” 
| What is the correct form of the quotation, 
‘and who is the author? 
| D. O. Hunter Bair, 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 


MARCH 97, 1996. 
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Replies. | 
“ = snennnnninaesna tances | 
ROYAL ARMS 
(cl. 172). 

OUR correspondent is referred to ‘ Com- 
panion to the Principles of Gothic Eccles- | 
iastical Architecture’ by Matthew Holbecke | 
Bloxam (London : George Bell & Sons, 1882), | 
pp. 112 to 121, for a great deal of information | 
on the subject of Royal Arms in churches. | 
From this work I extract the greater part | 
of the following notes with reference to the 

matter. 

Bloxam states that 

for the rood and attendant images on or in 
front of the rood-loftt, the Royal Arms, with 
heraldic supporters were substituted.  ‘Lhese 
were fixed against or over the chancel arch, 
the upper part of which was trequently blocked 
up by them, and facing the congregation, so as 
to be seen by them. I have been unable to 
trace by what authority, or when, these were | 
first set up in our churches, probably, I think, 
by some koyal Order or Injunction early in 
the reign of Hdward VI. The earliest mention 
I find of them is in the Churchwardens’ ac- 
counts for St. Matthew, Friday Street, Lon- 
don, in which the following item occurs :— 
“ 1547-8. Pd to the goodman Child for the re- 
fressyng of the Kyngs armes standing in the 
rode lofte 11js.” 

From ‘The History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England’ (1685), quoted by 
Bloxam (op, cit. 113) it would appear that 
in the 4th of Mary Cardinal Pole caused 
Dr. Story to visit every Parish and to see the 
roodlofts supplied and the crucifix and 
images of the Virgin and S. John placed 
thereon, and the King’s arms with a Lion 
on one side and a Dragon on the other side, 
to be removed from the altar, and to be set 
in a place more convenient.”’ 

Bloxam gives several extracts from con- 
temporary controversialists in which suppor- 
ters of the Roman Catholic party are im- 
adverted on what they considered the great 
unpiety of removing the figures of our Saviour 
and the saints, and setting up the arms of 
the sovereign in their place. 

In 1614 Archbishop Abbot granted a licence 
to John Serjent to survey and paint in all 
the churches and chapels within the province 
of Canterbury ‘‘ the Kinges maties armes in 
due forme,” and a recital in this licence | 
thus alludes to the arms set up in the reign 
of Elizabeth : ‘‘ And for that in of late Sover- 
aigne’s Raigne of famous memorie we have | 
observed that Her Maties armes weare aptlie : 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| ever, 
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placed in all or most part of the Churches 
and Chappels wthin this said Realme (and 
of province).”’ ‘ 

In 1651 the Royal Arms were superseded 
in many churches by the State Arms, but 
at the Restoration they were removed, and 
the Royal Arms again set up. Bloxam, how- 
states that till within the last few 
years from the time when he wrote, the Arms 
of the Commonwealth were remaining in the 
church of Anstey, in Warwickshire. 


Bloxam also cites the following entry in 
the Kegister of the parish church of War- 
rington, Lancashire : 

1660. July 30. Whereas it is generally in- 


' joined by the great Counsell of England that 


in all churches thorow out the Kingdom of 
England his Majestie’s armes shal be sett upp 
—Uppon warning publicly given in the parish 
Churche concerninge the providinge ot the 
said armes, and severall other thing that are 
wanting: ‘’hose of the parish that uppon the 
said warninge did appear do think it htt that 
two Churche layes shall be collected by the 
new Churchwardens for the providinge of the 
sd, armes, &c. 

The account of the Churchwardens of Clith- 
eroe for the year 1660, besides containing 
entries of the expenditure of 3s. 6d. on the 
day Charles II was proclaimed, and of the 
payment of 3s, to the ringers on his corona- 
tion day, also records the payment of 6s. 
‘* ffor settinge vp his Maties Armes ”’ in the 
church. There can be little doubt that the 
setting up of the Royal Arms in our churches 
was a symbol of the Royal Supremacy, and 
an assertion of the principles laid down in 
the 37th Article :— 

The King’s Majesty hath the chief power in 
this Realm of England, and other his Domin- 
ions, unto whom the chief Government of all 
Estates of this Realm whether they be Ecclesi- 
astical or Civil, in all causes doth appertain, 


, and is not, nor ought to_be, subject to any 
, foreign jurisdiction. 


The Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this Realm of Kngland. 
Bloxam sums up his account of this subject 
as follows :— 
From the early part of the reign of King 
Edward VI down to the present time—with 


| the exception of the reign of Queen Mary, A.p. 
| 1533-1558—the Royal Arms have continued to 


be placed in our old churches. Originally set 
up when, or soon after, the spiritual supre- 


' macy of the Pope of Rome was discarded, the 


Royal Arms, thus placed, have lost none of 
their significance. No general change, how- 
ever, appears to have taken place on _ the 


decease of one monarch and the accession of 
another, but those arms set up prior to each 
reign, until worn out or become obliterated. 
were suffered to remain, except in the case of 
the interregnum. 


At the present day, al- 
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though their appears to be 


priate 


no compulsory 
order for their setting up, they may be con- 
sidered not merely permissible, but appro- 
ornaments to our churches, and as} 
emblems of loyalty to the Crown, against which | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
| SYMPATHETIC MAGIC IN GREECE 


(cl. 186).—I would suggest that the little 
girl in the Island of Syra dressed in boy’s 
clothes was so dressed in order that her 


few members of the Church of England would | #Ppe@rance might work upon the imagina- 


care to contend. 
Wa. Sece WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Down to the time of (ueen Victoria the 
Royal Arms continued to be placed in 
churches. In Oddicombe Church, Somerset, 
are the Arms of the Queen, and the date 1852. 

IT should be interested to know if the Arms 


of Kings Edward VII and George V have , 


heen set up in any churches, and if so, 
where ? 
H. P. Harr. 


Ixworth Vicarage, Bury St. Edmunds. 


{Mr. ARcHIBALD Sparxe refers the querist to 
Andrews, ‘Curious Church Gleanings,’ and 
mentions the entry in the Register at War- 
rington of an injunction of the ‘‘ Great Cown- 
sell” about his Majesty’s arms being set up 
in all churches, but adds that “ no historical 
authority has ever been found to confirm this 
statement.’’] 


ORD KITCHENER’S DEATH (cl. 187). 
—It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the idea expressed in the epi- 
taph on Lord Kitchener, quoted under the 
above heading, will be found in a sonnet of 
exceptional beauty that was written by 
Sannazaro about four hundred years ago. 
I append a fairly literal translation :— 
Here fell young Icarus, as lovingly 

These waves enclasping his bold feathers 

know. 

Here Fate cut short his span of life, but lo! 
The whole world envies him its brevity. 
His daring spirit could no sorrow see 

In death that can undying fame bestow: 

Well pleased he welcomed the swift fatal 

blow, 
Knowing his guerdon—immortality. 
Well with his downfall might he be content : 

Though over-bold, and as he dove-like pass’d 
From earth to sky was soul from body rent. 

The ocean wafts his name—its echoes last 
Resounding through a shoreless element: 

Has mortal ever had a tomb so vast? 


Francis A. Hyert. 
For the idea cf. ‘ Anthol Gree,’ vii., 285 
(zaca Gidaoca rados) : Propert. 3, 7, 11. nunc 
tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est. 
Not irrelevant is Pericles’s dvép@v yap érupa- 
vav Taca yn tagos. The Apuleius reference 
alluded to by Mr. Wainewricut is Apul. 
‘Met.’ Bk. 4, cap. xi., fin. Et nune jacet 

noster Lamachus elemento toto sepultus. 


tion and feelings of a mother who was anx- 
ious to have a son at her next confinement, 


‘I would quote as an ancient illustration in 


support of this theory the thirtieth chapter 


‘of Genesis, with the record that the sight 


of streaked rods in the watering-troughs 
induced the conception of streaked produce. 

As a modern illustration, I would refer to 
the late Right Honourable Arthur Macmur- 
rough Kavanagh, who was born, without 
arms and legs, on March 25, 1831. He died 
on Christmas Day, 1886, and I remember 
seeing him in that year being carried on the 
back of an attendant into the Carlton 
Club, and being placed on a chair at a table. 
Before him was spread a copy of The Times 
and, in reading it, he raised with his breath 
the lower right corner of a page, inserted 
the hook which he wore as an arm, and so 
turned over page after page. The story, 
which is my illustration, is that, just before 
his birth, his mother broke, I presume acci- 
dentally, a figure of the Virgin and, upon 
heing cursed by some old woman, she was so 
affected in her imagination and feelings that 
her son was born without limbs. 

LEES KNoWLEs. 

Carlton Club, S.W. 

The case of a girl dressed as a_ boy 
in order to bring about the birth of a 
boy, which Mr. G. H. Wutre reports from 
the island of Syros or Syra in the Cyclades, 
is very interesting. It was the nearby island 
of Skyros in the Northern Sporades in which 
Peleus and Thetis secluded the boy Achilles 
dressed as a girl (ef. A. E. Crawley, ‘Achilles 
at Skyros,’ he Classical Review (1893), vil. 
243—245), though of course the reason for 
this course can only be conjectured. This 
interchange of clothing in children appears 
to be due to several causes, but principally 
to a desire to cheat malevolent spirits 
or influences. Sir James Frazer quotes ex- 
amples of this, in addition to that cited by 
Mr. Wuirr, from several parts of India, 
and one was observed by John Morley in 
an Italian lady: see ‘The Youth of Achilles, 
The Classical Review (1893), ‘vii. 298. 
Andrew Lang (loc. cit., vii. 294—-295) tried 
to dismiss the case of Achilles as simply a 
literary artifice, but his psychology must 
have been in abeyance if he thought that an 
explanation. 


TuroporE BESsTERMAN,. 


MARCH 27, 1926, 
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oat DOUBLE DEDICATIONS. 
(cl. 171).—Traditional double dedica- 
tions in which the name of St. Mary appears 
4s the first should be carefully investigated, 
as it may be found that there is no historical 
justification at all for it. 
{ may instance the Priory of Birkenhead, 
which many writers say was dedicated in 
honour of St. Mary and St. James, and in 
consequence a modern church, erected on 
part of the site was and is called St. Mary’s 
Church. The error arises from a misunder- 
standing of some early grants of land to the 
priory which the donors gave ‘‘ Deo et Beatae 
Mariae et Sancto Jacobo.” The patron 
saint was St. James alone, the other words 
being merely common form occuring in many 


similiar charters to religious houses. 
R. 8S. B. 


Bond’s ‘ Dedications and Patron Saints of 
English Chu hes,’ 1914, gives two examples. 
At Bridlingion the Priory Church is dedic- 
ated to the Blessed Virgin, but the parochial 
part of it to St. Thomas of Canterbury. So 
also the priory of Nunburnholme, Yorks, 
is dedicated to the Virgin, but the parish 
church to All Hallows. 
is ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The late Mr. Birch, F.S.A., writing 
of Manchester Cathedral stated that it 
bears a triple dedication, St. George, St. 
Denys and St. Mary: and suggested as an 
explanation, the interposing of St. Mary as 
4 peacemaker between the saintly represen- 
tatives of the two contending nations. 





Mr. C. Browne, ¥.S.A., in an article on 
Dedications quoting the above, also stated 
that the Church on the hill near Guildford 
and on the Pilgrims’ Way was dedicated to 
St. Thomas the Holy Martyr (Sancto Mar- 
tyro) which became corrupted into St. 
Martha as we now know it. He mentions 
many Kentish churches dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, also Pembury to St. 
Peter and St. Paul (1451) and to St. Peter 
and St. John the Baptist (1473-4). At Dart- 
ford the Monastery Chapel dedication was to 
Our Lady and St. Margaret (1458). Leigh 
Chapel, near Penshurst, dedicated to St. 
Thomas the Apostle and St. Thomas the 
Martyr (1249) may have been a chapel 
within the Church of Our Lady. The dates 
in brackets refer to wills in 
burials. 

W. KE. Gawruorp. 


%, High Road, N.2. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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“ RIG BEN’S”’ TRUE NAME (cl. 188). 
Mr. LytTTELtTon is quite right. The 
original ‘‘ Big Ben ’’ bell so called after Sir 
Benjamin Hall, the then chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, and weighing over fifteen 
tons, was cast in 1856; but a year later it 
was found to be cracked, was broken up and 


| replaced by another bell (‘‘St. Stephen,’’ two 


| tons lighter) cast out of the same metal. 


The 


_new bell has retained in popular parlance 


| “ce Tom,”’ 


{ 


reference to | 


the name of its predecessor. 

There had previously stood, on the north 
side of Palace Yard, the clock tower erected 
in the reign of Edward I., at the cost of 
Chief Justice Ingham. The bell was called 
and was then the heaviest in Lon- 
don, weighing something over four tons. The 
Vestry of St. Margaret’s pulled down the 
tower in 1698, and sold ‘‘ Tom ”’ for £385: it 
was re-cast and taken to St. Paul’s. 

D. O. Hunter Bratrr. 

Fort Augustus Abbey. 


“ PROCKAGE ” COLNS (cl. 188).—-The 

word ‘‘ brockage,’’ besides its techni- 
cal signification of coins damaged in the 
striking, has in the Scots tongue the widex 
meaning of anything faulty, damaged or 
chipped, such as crockery, glassware, etc. 
The verb to ‘‘ brock,’’ anciently ‘‘ brok’’ is 
found in the same sense, The etymological 
connection with ‘‘break’’ seems fairly 
obvious. 


Db. O. Hunxtrer Buarr. 


(GLASS WINDOW AT DOLWYDDELAN 

(cl. 155).—-The east window of Dolwyd- 
delan Church, Carnarvonshire, is pointed 
out to tourists on account of the higglede- 
piggledy way the small lattice panes are 
thrown together, as a curiosity, and it is 
on account of its crudeness, that ‘‘ the man 
in the street’’ dubs it the first window in 
Wales. As a matter of fact the chancel 
and east window (which formerly bore the 
date 1512) were only built by Meredyth ap 
[euan in the sixteenth century. It is ordin- 
ary window glass, with the exception of a 
few tiny fragments of old stained glass de- 
picting the Blessed Virgin and Holy Child, 
an Angel, the Head of our Lord with Crown 
of Thorns, and part of a female saint with 
sword mostly in yellow stain. This being 
the case, as fourteenth century glass exists 
at Treudolyn, near Mold, and fifteenth cen- 
tury glass at Llangadwaldr, Anglesey, as well 
as in the tracery of the east window at 


' Dyserth, near Rhyle, and in other churches, 


Dolwyddelan can scarcely claim to be the 
earliest left in Wales. It would be interest- 
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ing to know whether any church retains thir- | 
Pennant quotes | 


teenth century fragments. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


a line from a Welsh poet of the mid thir- | 


teenth century which is, translated, ‘‘ They 
see me through the glass windows proving 
that glass was used in Wales for windows 
long before Dolwyddelan Church was built. 
Wm. M. Dopson. 

St. MAWES CASTLE, CORNWALL 

(cxlix. 406).—1. Hannibal Bonithon. 
I am somewhat surprised that Miss ALIcE 
Drake has had difficulty in obtaining inform- 
ation with regard to Major Hannibal Bony- 
thon. He was the second son of John Bony- 
thon, of Carclew, by Katherine, daughter of 
John Vyvyan of Trelowarren. He was born 
in 1590 and educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in 
1608. He married Elinor, daughter of Rich- 
ard Prideaux of Prideaux, Padstow. He 
served as an officer on the Continent. In 
a letter dated Sept. 19., 1634, referring to 
‘“my cosen Bassett’s youngest brother,’’ 
who, he feared, was likely to be favored at 
his expense by Sir Francis Godolphin, he 
says ‘‘I was an officer in the field fourteen 
years before he ever trayled a pike whiche 
hee never did but att the Isle of Rhé’’ (1627). 
As your correspondent states, Major Bony- 
thon after being for years lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of St. Mawes Castle was in 1636 made 
governor and continued to occupy the posi- 
tion until 1646. That there was nothing in 
the charge ‘‘ of sedition, smuggling and em- 
bezzlement ’’ preferred against him may be 
regarded as proved by the fact that he 
retained his office. Those familiar with the 


history of the time will know that such | 
and were the | 


charges were very common, 
unfortunate experience of most men who 
held positions of responsibility. As to his 
surrendering St. Mawes Castle to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax ‘‘ 
in that there is no occasion for surprise. The 
fort was built as a defence against attacks 
by sea, and, as everybody familiar with its 
situation knows, is quite helpless when 
approached on the land-side, especially by 
such a force as that under the command of 
Fairfax. The position of St. Mawes is very 
different from that of Pendennis Castle, 
where Colonel John Arundel of Trerice was 
able to make such a valiant stand. It is 
perhans to be regretted that Bonvthon did 


not accept the invitation of Arundel to join | 


him at Pendennis, but the fact that the 
invitation was given makes it plain that even 
in the mind of Arundel the defence of St. 


without any preliminary siege,”’ | 


| mission. 


MARCH 27, 1996. 


Mawes was hopeless. The surrender took 
place in March, 1646, and earlier in the same 
month ‘‘ Commissioners from both sides met 
at Tresillian Bridge’ (near Truro) where, 
with the assistance of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
“terms were agreed on and the royal army 
was disbanded on honourable conditions,” 
No wonder we read in a newspaper of the 
day that ‘‘every houre more Gentlemen of 
Quality doe come in,’’? and make their sub 
Major Bonython wrote a very com- 
plete history of St. Mawes Castle as part of 
a controversy in which he was engaged. This 
history, with a large number of interesting 
letters written both by him and by his 
brother, Captain John Bonython, who was 
lieutenant-governor of Pendennis Castle, is 
in the Record Office, London. 
JounN LAaNnepon Bonytnon. 

Carclew, Adelaide, South Australia. 

INGERBREAD AND GILDING (cl. 134, 

178).—About thirty-five years since, being 
at Canterbury Fair, 1 was fortunate in per- 
suading the owner of a gilt gingerbread 
stall there to sell me a golden king and 
queen. These, with figures of cocks, also 
gilt, were in a row at the top of the stall. 
They were not eatable themselves, and the 
gingerbread which could be eaten had no 
gilding. The queen I gave to your late 
correspondent J. T. F., and when next I was 
in his room at Hatfield Hall, Durham, I 
found he had her enclosed in glass against a 
red cloth back-ground and with a black 
frame. I had my king done the same way 
afterwards. The king wears a crown, has 
sceptre and orb in his hands, and a belted 
tunic with chevrons on each arm. Not a 
modern looking king. 

M. E.-A: P, 
EVENTEENTH-CENTURY WASHING 
TALLY (cl. 189).—This was found years 

ago in ‘‘ the Chaplain’s room” at Haddon 
Hall, Derbyshire, and when last I saw it 
was preserved in one of the state bedrooms. 
It is a very small and neat example of 
mechanical arithmetic, being only 54 by 44 
inches, rectangular, and evidently the pro- 
duce of a horn-book maker; for it is a thin 
slab of wood faced with linen which is divi- 
ded into three rows of five ornamental 
squares, headed as follows in script charac- 





| ters :— 


Ruffes 
Shirtes 
Sheetes 


Cuffes 
Bootehose 
Tableclothes 


Bands 

Halfshirtes 

Pillowberes 
Handkercher 
Tonns 


Napkins 


Canns 
Sockes 
Towells 
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Inevery square is a set of Arabic numerals 
from 0 to 12 arranged clockwise, but com- 
mencing with the 0 at the clock’s 1X. To 
protect the linen a sheet of transparent horn 
is spread over the whole and bound by strips 
of brass at the edge in the manner of horn- 
books, the rivets of these strips being headed 
with either roses or double triangles inter- 
laced. Over every square, save one where it 
is lost, set upon a pin which passes through 
the horn is a small disc of brass with, on 
one side, a tiny boss at its edge to assist in 
revolving it, and on the other a small circu- 
lar hole corresponding with the figures 
beneath, and disclosing only one of them at 
a time, like the discs of some perpetual 
almanacs of the same period. 

That it was a washing tally is suggested 
by the head lines, but that it was the house- 
hold tally is impossible, for numbers limited 
to 12 would have been scant allowance for 
Haddon. Also it was for a man’s use, so 
perhaps it was the chaplain’s own, or it may 
be that in every bedroom a pair of these was 
supplied for the use of the guests. 

The date suggested for it, ‘‘ about 1660,” 
is too late, for the true date must have been 
between 1600 when bands (from which by the 
way we derive our ‘‘ band-box’’) came in, 
and 1620, when the term ‘‘ stocking,’’ which 
is significantly absent on the tally, was cer- 
tainly in every-day use. The ruff had been 
tuled out by the flowing hair of the cavaliers 
long before 1660, and the name ‘‘pillowbere,”’ 
for our ‘‘ pillowslip,’”? had really become ob- 
solete in Elizabeth’s day in the south of Eng- 
land. The tally must therefore date from 
the time of either Sir John Manners, who 
inherited Haddon through his wife, the 
Dorothy Vernon of romance, and died in 
1611, or of their son, the hospitable Sir 
George Manners, who succeeded his cousin as 
eighth Earl of Rutland in 1641. 

Further evidence of date may be found in 
the accounts of the steward at Haddon under 
the years 1631 and 1632 for whilst they con 
tain items such as ‘‘silver lace for shirtes, 
5 bands,” ‘4 falling bands,’’ ‘6 paire of boote 
hose,” ‘4 bands, 4 capps, 8 paire of boote- 
hose” and ‘‘a rich Itallion cutwork band 
and bootehose ?; there are also references to 

slippes” and ‘“‘silke stockings? unknown 
to the tally. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


This washing tally is described and illus- 
trated in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 231 
(1864), being found “‘ not many months ago”’ 
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behind panelling in the chaplain’s room at 
Haddon Hall, and was dated by style of 
lettering and ornamentation as probably of 
Charles I’s reign. There was an article on it 
in the Reliquary of that date. Similar tal- 
lies existed at Liverpool (Hist. Soc. of Lancs. 
and Chesh. Transactions) and Doddington 
Hall, Lincolnshire (Lines. N. and Q., xv. i). 
G. S. Grppons. 


LBANY (cl. 143, 197).—It is doubtful 1f 
the Duke of York and Albany, at one 
time owner of the Albany mansion, quar- 
tered the arms of the Prussian princess he 
married with his own. If he did the quar- 
tering would have shown “an eagle with 
two heads displayed’? —in other words a 
Spread Eagle—a most unpromising bird to 
perch upon a wall. In any case the house 
was not built for the Duke of York and 
Albany. Smith, who wrote ‘ An Antiquar- 
ian Ramble in the Streets of London,’ says 
the house was built between 1715 and 1725 
for the Earl of Sunderland. ‘ Old and New 
London’ and ‘ London Past and Present,’ 
both say the house which belonged to Lord 
Holland was sold by him to Viscount Mel- 
bourne in 1770, and Lord Melbourne ex- 
changed it with the Duke of York and 
Albany, who changed the name from Mel- 
bourne House to York House. But neither 
the Spencers (Sunderland), the Fox’s (Hol- 
land), nor the Lambs (Melbourne) have an 
eagle in their respective scutcheons. The 
earliest print of the house I have ever found 
(1804) shows no wall between Piccadilly and 
the Courtyard, only the flanking houses with 
‘“common or garden’? one-headed eagles 

supporting the balconies. 

W. Courtnorr FoRMAN. 


(HARLOTTE CHAPEL, ST. PANCRAS 

(cl. 82, 123).—This chapel was demol- 
ished about 1870, having been for nearly a 
hundred years known as Percy Chapel. 
Some registers are in the possession of the 
St. Pancras Parish Church, Euston Road, 
and in the Heal Collection of St. Pancras 
literature (Bvi, 17) is a manuscript note of 
some of these baptisms, which however, does 
not include William Brock. 

Joun F. PREEcE, 
Borough Librarian. 


(jULLODEN QUERIES (cl. 172).—(3). 

Probably none. See Rogers’ ‘ Memor- 

ials of the Earl of Stirling, and of the House 

of Alexander,’ 2 vols., 8vo., Edinburgh, 1877. 
T. R. THomson. 

4. Portraits of the 1st Earl of Stirling, 
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Sir William Alexander (1567 ?-1640) are to 
be found in the following :— 


‘Book Buyer’ (1899) xix. 264. Williain 
Marshall engraver, 1637. 
Brown, ‘ Genesis of U.S.’ (1890) i. 20. 


Marshall engraver. 

Caw, ‘Scottish. Portraits’ (1903) i. 69 
(age 57; possession Lieut.-Col. Alexander). 

‘ Effigies Poetice ’ (1824) i. pl. 32. Mar- 
shall fecitt. J. Thurston delineavit.  C. 
Pye engraver (rare print; prefixed to his 
‘ Recreations of the Muses’). 

Fiske, ’ Dutch and Quaker Colonies in 
America’ (1903) i. 221 (from Walpole’s 
‘ Noble & Royal Authors’). 

Fiske, ‘ Old Virginia’ (1900) i. 270. Mar- 
shall engraver. 1635. Richardson engraver. 
1795. 


Moulton, ‘ Library of Literary Criticism 
(1901) i1. 17. Marshall fecit. C. Pye 
(Print). 


‘ Portraits of British Poets’ (1824) i. pl. | 


32. Marshall fecit. J. Thurston delineavit. 
C. Pye engraver (rare print; prefixed to his 
‘ Recreation of the Muses’) . 

Walpole, ‘Royal and Noble 
(1806) v. 73. Bocquet engraver. 

Winsor, ‘ Narrative and Critical History ’ 
(1889) iv. 156. Marshall sculpsit 1635 
Richardson sculpsit 1795 (age 57). 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Librarian. 


Authors’ 


Constitutional Club, W.C2. 


PBAGON FLY (cxlix, 278, 318; cl. 33).— 

With reference to the habits of dragon- 
flies, I may perhaps describe myself as an 
entomological tyro, and as such, should be 
glad if your correspondent, Mr. Harcourt 
Batu, could enlighten me on one point, which 
is, the extent to which dragon-flies attack 
mosquitoes. I have heard that in America 
they are sometimes termed ‘‘ mosquito 
hawks ”’ and also, that both the larva and 
the imago attack the corresponding stages 
of the mosquito. J] have never been able to 
verify this, although it is noticeable that 
dragon-flies and mosquitoes are not found 
together in this country. The point is of 
considerable interest and practical impor- 
tance, and I should be glad to be enlightened 
on it. 

O. B. 

NOTES ON THE TEXT OF WEBSTER 
*" (cl. 183).—(2) I should propose. . . 
in great men’s men.”’ The sentiment is 
more cynical and pointed, and the use of 
““men’”’ for valets, attendants, servants, 


“cs 


etc. (see ‘N.E.D.’) is older than Webster. 
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>| DEL, 
| dvdxpiots. Auctore Davide Blondello, Cata- 


(7) Of course Anacharsis is an error fo; 
| Anaxarchus; but is it not an error that 
F'lamineo (no scholar) might very well make? 
(14) For ‘* poor John”’ cf. The Tempest 
II, i. 28. 
8. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY (cl. 172).—The will 
of Thomas Cowley, citizen and stationer 
of St. Michael at Querne was proved in 
P.C.C. in 1618 (82 Meade). It may throw 
light on the parentage of the testator’s wife, 
and the parish registers on the date of the 
poet’s birth. 
G. R. Y. BR. 
POPE JOAN (cl. 189). — See ‘ De Ioanna 
Papissa: sive Famose Quaestionis, an 
| foemina ulla inter Leonem IV. et Benedictum 
Romanos Pontifices, media sederit, 


i launensi,’ Amsterdam ( J.Blaeu) 1657. 
Epwarp Heron-Aten. 


| METAL BADGE (cxlix. 369; cl. 13, 69).— 
Mr. AnpDREwS has probably seen one 


‘of the sketches of the badge about which the 


enquiry started—I circulated one or two 


‘among my friends who were likely to be 


able to help. It is very like a horse-brass, 
but is made to allow of being fixed at four 
points, and is also dated. The badges used 
at Cowden were not, so far as the context 
shews, to be used for begging, but as a badge 
of pauperism, to be worn in the parish to 
shew that the wearer was in the poor-house. 
The graving of a mould at Bristol in 1671 
suggests that this was a new thing, one of 
the consequences of the suppression of the 
Religious Houses, before the Act of Elizabeth 
came into operation. 
Guy Ewine. 


RINCESS SOPHIA, DAUGHTER OF 

GEORGE III (cl. 172).—I do not know 

of any separate memoir of this princess, but 

Mrs. Hall’s ‘ Royal Princesses of England,’ 
1871, has a chapter which may be useful. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RADE CARDS (exlix. 396).—On the back 
of the frame of an Ackermann print 
dated 1824, from a painting by J. Gendall, 
there is pasted a trade label engraved in the 
style of early business cards, which is prob- 
ably as old as the print. The name of the 
firm is Gendall, without initials, but other- 
wise the same as the painter’s name. The 


' trade is ‘‘ Carver, Gilder and Frame Manu- 


facturer of Cathedral Yard, Exeter.” 
Watrrer FE. GawTHorpP. 


MARCH 27, 1926. 
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are WANTED (cl. 172.).—(1.) (d) 
(e) and (f). See Campbell’s Stanzas to 
J. P. Kemble (1817).’ In (d), ‘‘ Ourselves as 
gently go,”’ should be “‘ fleetly.” In (e) ““ Young 
Kemble” should be ‘‘ Your Kemble,’ and 
“infernal light” should be supernal light.” 


The next verse is from an earlier part of the | 


poem and should run :— 
His was the spell o’er hearts 
Which only Acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister Arts, 
Where all their beauty blends: 
For ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time. 
But by the mighty actor brought, 
Illusion’s perfect triumphs come— 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

(2.) (9). € i } 
old rhyme associated with a child’s game in 
Scotland, and should run thus :— 

“T Willie Wastle 

Stand in my castle, 

And a’ the dogs in the town 

"ll no ding Willie Wastle down.”’ 

The game consists of one of the party taking 
up his station on a large stone or a mound 
of earth and defying his playmates to dis- 
lodge him. The lines, or some like them, are 
also said to have formed the reply of Thomas 
Cockburn, Governor of Hume Castle, when 
tequired to surrender to the Cromwellian 
officer, Colonel Fenwick, in 1651 (see Whit- 
locke, ‘Memorials.’) The reply was :— 

“TT, William of the Wastle, 

Am now in my castle, 

And awe the dogs in the town 
Shand garre me gang down.” 

At a later date in the seventeenth century, 
William Veitch, when preaching at: Linton, 
in Roxburghshire, and speaking of the bishops. 
remarked that they had long thought them- 
selves secure like 

Willie, Willie Wastle, 

I am in my castle; 

A’ the dogs in the town 
Dare not ding me down. 

Yet there was a doggie in heaven that had 
dung them all down. (See Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days,’ Vol. i.). 

vy Filling in the blank, the first line should 
read :— 

“Though my _perishing 
strewed in their gore.” 

The lines form part of Thomas Campbell’s 
poem, “‘ Lochiel’s Warning.” 


ranks should be 


H. AsKHEW. 
Spennymoor. 
(k) This song, the stanza quoted being first 
of three, will be found in Chappell’s ‘ Ancient 


English Melodies,’ Edn. 1840, Vol. i, p. 48. The 
words are known from 1780; the tune (Vol. ii. 
p. 16) from 1739. 


J. H. K. 
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These lines are a variation of an 
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The 


Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Vol IIL: 1744-1797. Edited with notes and 
indices by Paget Toynbee (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press, 12s. 6d. net.). 

_ grand total of Horace Walpole’s Letters 

is raised by this new supplementary 
volume to 3,424, of which the new letters 
printed here number 105. Highty-five of these 
now appear in print for the first time; three 
are printed in full which before had _ been 
only in part; seventeen are reprinted from 
sources not previously available. Among the 
correspondents to whom they are addressed 
twenty-eight, or nearly four-fifths of the whole 
number, are new. The most interesting cf 
these are Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 

(twelve letters), and Lady George Lennox 

(nine letters). The Hanbury Williams letters 

are of the years 1744 and 1745; the originals 

are deposited in the Newport (Mon.) Public 

Library. They are pleasant specimens of 

Walpole’s epistolary vivacity in hig later 

twenties, studded with good stories though 

none so good as his best. Those of Lady 

George Lennox (Lady Louisa, as Walpole 

always calls her) range from 1766 to 1792, the 

most interesting of them being the one which, 
in 1773, at once with firmness and courtliness, 
refuses the responsibility of editing Chester- 
field’s Letters to his Son. A pretty letter is 
one to the Duchess of Gloucester, describing 
her three Waldegrave daughters; and another 
good one is that of 1783, to Woodfall protest- 
ing against the re-printing of the ‘ Myster- 
ious Mother.” ‘The great mass of the new 
letters, however, are rotes called forth by 
the little events of every day life, which, in 
the case of Miss Cecilia Seton, to whom he 
writes about his anxieties over the Berrys in 
their sojourn in Italy, rise to a point of some 


Library. 


intensity. A recent biographer of Mason 
somewhere calls Walpole ‘the chilly Wal- 


pole ’—a strangely misapplied epithet. We 
remember, too, that the ‘D.N.B.’ biography 
represents him as quarrelsome and apt to lose 
his friends. A certain amount of misapp-.e- 
hension about him seems current- probably 
among those who have not read much of him 
nor read him again and again; or who see him 
too exclusively in relation with Mme du 
Deffand, and resent the frequent fierceness 
towards her which was oddly mingled with 
« chivalrous tenderness. The ordinary letters 
and notes in this volume, from their very 
commonplaceness, may play their part in cor- 
recting such misapprehension. 

Then we have 156 letters (all save eight here 
printed for the first time) addressed to Wal- 
pole by no fewer than 133 correspondents. 
Some are curious; several bear witness by 
much more than their grateful expressions to 
Walpole’s patience and courtesy; one or two 
are of some intrinsic importance, and there 
are several valuable for the writer’s sake— 
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for example, from Lord Orford (Sir 
Walpole), William Pitt or David 

Here, the lover of Mme du Detiand 
letter from “la grand’maman ”; 

“la belle Comtesse’ (in English) 

one from Mrs. Cholmondeley, and, next to 

that, a fine letter, which one can imagine 

Walpole savouring, from Mme Elie de Beau- 

mont relating the death of Gilbert de Voisins. 

The letter of most popular interest is that 

from the highwayman, Maclean, and Plunket, 

his confederate, who set upon Walpole one 

November night of 1749 in Hyde Park as he 

was returning home in his chariot from Hol- 

land House; got his sword, purse, watch and 
seals from him; robbed his coachman also, 
and, a pistol going off accidentally, came within 

a hairsbreadth of shooting him dead. ‘The let- 

ter requires forty guineas to be brought to 

Tyburn, to ransom ‘Walpole’s belongings. Dr. 

Toynbee’s note tells us, from the Ge ntleman’s 

Magazine, that these were eventually recovered 

for twenty guineas. William Cole, the anti- 

quary, sends. Walpole the copy of a letter of 

Nell Gwyn’s; Mrs. Clive writes a pretty note 

about laying out the garden at her little cot- 

tage; a note from the blind Justice Fielding 
illustrates what, to our thinking, comes not 
often enough to the fore in estimation of 

Horace Walpole, the liberality, that is, and the 

humanity of his views on public and. social 

questions. There is a note—it is a very slight 
thing, but lively—from the ever-beautiful and 
famous “ Kitty’ and there is a letter from 

Henrietta Cecilia West which illustrates the 

freedom of eighteenth century manners. It 

would be difficult to imagine a young unmar- 
ried woman of the following century writing 
in such terms. 

The illustrations are a reproduction — of 
Romney’s charming picture of Lady George 
Lennox; of Reynolds’s ‘Charles Rogers,’ of 
Pompeo Battoni’s ‘Garrick’ in the Ash- 
molean, and of the Earl of Sandwich, by 
Zoffany, at the National Portrait Gallery, 
There .is also, from a print in the Hope 
Collection at Oxford, a picture of the re- 
doubtable James Maclean. Indexes of Per- 
sons, Places and Subjects are provided in 
accordance with the excellent plan of this 
edition, and an Appendix (which includes 
some additional letters) supplies additions 
and corrections to volumes i to xvi. 

The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Girton College. 
By E. J. Hollingworth and M. M. O'Reilly. 
(Cambridge University Press. 4s. net.). 
‘HIS careful and conspicuously clear piece 

of work by two Girton students is based 
on a diary kept by the late Francis Jenkinson, 
about the excavations made under his super- 
vision at Girton College in 1881; and also 
describes the operations conducted by Baron 

Anatole Von Hiigel, in 1886, after fresh build- 
ing preliminaries had revealed more urns. 
It is regrettable that such important work as 
this should have been so hurried—by the diffi- 
culty of delaying the builder’s contract—that 
it was'a case of “‘ builders filling in the trench 


those, 
Robert 
Garrick. 
will find 
one from 


Printed and Published by the Bucks 
Wycombe, 
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with cement on the heels of the excayg 

tors. It is a pity, too, that Mr. Jenkin 

son’s workmen of 1881, did not, ten yey 
earlier, report that when digging the found 
tions of the main College building then, th 
found urns. Without removing Girton,’ it ij 
now apparently impossible to determine 

whole and precise extent of the cemete 

whose date appears to lie between 475-6 

The interesting plan, made from Mr. Jenkin 

son’s, is typicalof his usual minute accur oY, 

and has surely more than a tinge of his qu 
humour. 
‘Twelve excellent photograph-plates, by 

W. Tams, are included, depicting tomb-fur 

niture, fibule, combs, a comb-case—the latter 

‘a rare find ’’—urns, sculptured stones, glass, 

etc. The design on a glass dish found’ in @ 

Roman grave (Plate xii) is peculiarly interest 

ing, as incised glass is not often found i 

Roman-British settlements. The authors gs 

gest that, owing perhaps to isolation, 

Girton cemetery, in development and varie 

of ornaments, is less striking than the oth 

local Saxon burial-grounds. Still, the fre 

ment of pottery from the Bronze age suggei 
that it was used for burying long before Ang 

Saxon days. Mr, Jenkinson, too, found é 

dence of two, probably of a third, Roman: 

burials. j 
This sound piece of work, admirably illus 

trated and printed, is indeed cheap at fo 

shillings; the harbinger, perhaps, of a return” 
to publications within most scholars’ modest 
means, 

Jane Taylor: Prose 
Introduction by KF. V. Barry. 
Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net.). : 
ANE TAYLOR had undoubtedly genius, and” 
of the character which will probably be- 

more highly valued in time to come, when 

reaction has set in against the present riot © 
of mere sensuousness in poetry. She is @ | 
sort of Jane Austen minima if you look at © 
her from one angle; but under another aspect 
she recalls: Cowper, and the greatest thing she ~ 
ever did, ‘How it strikes a stranger "akin 
to and as good as the best of the ‘eighteenth 
century allegories—has a rhythm in the prose, — 
and touches. in the method which ring 

Nathaniel Hawthorne to one’s mind. How 

ever, it is the verses for the nursery, which — 

have made her name immortal. It is now ~ 
little more than her name—and perhaps — 

“Twinkle, twinkle little star ’—which lives” 

on; but we think a revival of her best things 

would bring her to full life again. She has 
that economy of means, and that knack of 
stimulating | and directing the readers 
imagination by satire, which once enjoyed 
not pall; ; and this, though it sounds so growl 
up, is what children like. Mr. Barry wo’ 
perhaps have done well to give more of @- 
straightforward biography in the Introduce 
tion—otherwise his essay is useful 
pleasant reading and makes the most of 
delightful subject. The selections are 
chosen. 


With an 
(London: 


and Poetry. 


Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices. High Street, 
in the County of Bucks. 











